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ticeship system of training doctors and lawyers to reliance on tie professional school, in the new type of foundation for the promotion of learning, in the graduate faculties with well-equipped laboratories and libraries,- fellowships, and research seminars, and in the swiftly growing number of professional organizations.
A number of factors were responsible for these changes. Some of them have already been taken into account: for example, the presence of scholarly immigrants with highly specialized intellectual skills. The growing custom of oiganizing interests and activities on a national scale also partly explains the appearance of many new national organizations of experts, organizations which could function tellingly by reason of much-improved means of communication. The tendency toward profes-sionalization and specialization in the intellectual sphere also reflected the feeling that in a society that was becoming ever more interdependent and complex the efforts of individual scholars had to be coordinated and reinforced.
But scholars would not have organized and zealously attended the annual meetings of their learned societies or published their technical monographs had not the new urban and industrial civilization made all this specialization and professionalization possible. Money would not have poured into institutions for the advancement of knowledge had not the economy of the nation developed to the point which permitted it and made it seem necessary and good. Expanding industry, commerce, and finance needed the help of technical experts in chemistry, physics, engineering, biology, and economics. In the cities, problems of transportation, housing, charity, utilities, and finance, to name only a few, called for the specialized services of economists, political scientists, and sociologists. The problems of rural life, many of which wore related to the growth of industry and of cities, required attention from specialists in plant bacteriology and soil chemistry, rural economics and sociology. All of these needs functioned in a culture marked by a great faith in the power of knowledge to provide answers and solve problems.
The Impact of German Scholarship
In his baccalaureate address at the University of Michigan in 1905, President James B. Angell called attention to an important change which had taken place during the last fifty years in the intellectual ideals American scholars and university students were taught to hold dear. A